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REPORT. 


Hon.  James  B.  Grant, 

Governor  of  Colorado: 

The  annual  report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Mute 
and  Blind  of  Colorado,  due  on  or  before  the  tenth  of 
December,  has  been  delayed  by  circumstances  over  which 
I had  no  control.  It  affords  me  pleasure,  however,  to  be 
able  to  present  to  Your  Excellency  so  favorable  a report, 
and  I sincerely  hope  that  our  successors  may  be  as  suc- 
cessful in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution 
as  the  present  Board  has  been  during  the  two  years  of 
their  incumbency. 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

In  regard  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Institu- 
tion, I would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  which  accompany  and  are  sub- 
mitted as  a part  of  my  report. 


VALUE  OF  IMPROVEMENTS. 

My  last  report  to  Governor  Pitkin,  December,  1882, 
placed  the  estimated  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  at 
the  total  sum  of  |45,000.  The  improvements  made  since 
my  last  report,  including  the  completion  of  the  interior 
of  the  main  building,  the  addition  designed  for  a laundry, 
a stone  barn,  the  gas  works,  exclusive  of  the  furniture 
tor  the  school  and  domestic  department  of  |1 0,277,  make 
the  total  valuation  of  building  and  grounds  $r>5,277. 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  date  of  this 
report : 


Deaf  mutes 37 

Blind 10 


Total 47 

Number  of  pupils  who  have  left  school  since  last 
report : 

Deaf  mutes 16 

Blind 2 


Total 18 

Number  of  new  pupils  who  have  entered  school 
since  last  report 24 


HEALTH. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  since  the  last  report  has 
been  almost  perfect,  and  I refer  you  particularly  to  the 
report  of  the  matron,  Mrs.  Annie  Whitcomb,  which  ac- 
companies my  report,  for  many  valuable  suggestions  in 
reference  to  many  important  measures  in  connection 
with  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  the 
x’esult  of  her  extensive  experience  in  the  instruction  of 
these  two  classes  of  unfortunates. 


OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 


Prof.  D.  C.  Dudley,  Principal,  salary  per  annum 81,500 

Mrs.  Annie  O.  Whitcomb,  Matron  and  Articulation  teacher 900 

Collins  Osgood,  Boys'  supervisor 6<J0 

H.  M.  Harbert.  Teacher  and  editor  ‘‘Index” 1,200 

Lizzie  Kirkpatrick,  Teacher  and  librarian 4.50 

A.  J.  Latnoreau.x,  Teacher . . .500 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Wynn,  Teacher  of  the  Blind  . . . 000 

Miss  Mary  Churcliman,  Teacher  of  Music  for  the  Blind 400 

Mollie  Harbert,  Girls'  supervi.sor 300 

Georgie  Sutton,  Seamstress 300 

Itlrs.  Annie  Mc.Mahon,  Dining  room 300 

Mollie  Shea,  Cook 4S0 

Robert  Magee,  Fireman  and  Sup’t  gas 600 

James  Purvis,  Man-of-all-work 300 

.lohu  Chinaman,  Laundryman 400 

For  full  service,  total  salaries 88,660 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid  in  1884 S6,.S20.11 
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Nearly  eleven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  organi- 
zation and  establishment  of  the  Institute  for  the  Education 
and  Maintenance  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  six  years 
since  the ' passage  of  the  law  which  authorized  the 
admission  of  the  Blind,  since  which  time  circulars  have 
been  sent  out  annually  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  soliciting 
the  names  and  address  of  all  the  blind  children  of  suit- 
able age  and  mental  capacity  to  qualify  them  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Institution,  and  not  until  a short  time  ago 
did  the  Board  succeed  in  obtaining  a sufficient  number 
of  names  to  justify  them  in  incurring  the  expense  of  em- 
ploying teachers  for  this  department.  The  lack  of  room 
to  accommodate  the  Deaf  Mutes  who  were  constantly  ap- 
plying for  admission,  and  those  who  had  already  been 
pupils  of  the  Institution,  precluded  the  idea  of  admitting 
the  Blind  until  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  their  accommodation.  Having  been  enabled, 
with  the  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  1883,  (of  §6,000),  to  complete  the  interior  of  the  upper 
story  of  the  building,  thereby  obtaining  a large  number 
of  very  pleasant  and  convenient  rooms,  the  Board  were 
prepared,  for  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Institution,  to  admit  all  who  applied,  both  Mute  and 
Blind,  and  we  have  at  the  present  time  a very  interesting 
class  of  sightless  children,  under  the  instruction  of  Mrs. 
C.  C.  W}mn  and  her  assistant.  Miss  Churchman,  whose 
progress  seems  to  us  truly  wonderful. 

I shall  not  at  this  time  attempt  to  discuss  the  policy 
of  a mixed  school  for  the  education  of  tlie  Mute  and  Blind, 
but  would  refer  you  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  have 
made  this  subject  almost  a life  study,  but  would  simply 
say,  that  there  are  at  the  present  time,  in  the  United 
States,  but  two  or  three  Institutions  where  the  Mute  and 
Blind  are  educated  in  the  same  buihling;  nearly  all, 
where  this  experiment  has  been  tried,  have  abandoned 
it  and  erected  separate  buildings  on  the  same  or  contig- 
uous grounds. 

Since  the  enlargement  and  completion  of  our  build- 
ing, however,  the  Board  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  will 
be  able  to  accommodate  all,  both  ^lute  and  Blind,  who 
may  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  In- 
stitution, quite  satisfactorily  for  at  least  a few  years. 
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During  the  term  of  office  of  the  present  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, they  have  suffered  many  annoyances  of  a petty 
character,  originating  from  disaffected  parties,  and 
almost  entirely  of  a political  nature,  calculated  in  a 
greater  degree  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  Institution 
abroad  than  among  our  own  people;  and  this  spirit,  if 
carried  out  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  few  months, 
will  finally  cause  a distrust  among  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  are  the  pupils  of  the  school.  The  Board 
have  persistently  refused  to  enter  into  any  of  the  contro- 
versies sought  to  be  brought  about  by  untruthful  publi- 
cations which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  one  or 
two  of  the  Newspapers  of  Colorado  Springs.  Had  the 
editors  of  those  papers  visited  the  school  more  frequently, 
and  endeavored  to  learn  for  themselves  the  true  condition 
of  affairs,  instead  of  taking  the  assertion  of  malcontents 
for  facts,  they  might  have  found  out  their  mistake,  and 
have  exerted  their  influence  on  the  side  of  truth  and 
justice,  and  thus  have  assisted  the  Board  in  their  efforts  to 
make  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Mute  and 
Blind,  not  only  one  of  the  most  popular  Institutions  in 
the  country,  but  have  encouraged  them  in  their  arduous 
labors  for  its  success  and  prosperity.  Notwithstanding 
the  one  sided  newspaper  war  that  has  been  waged  against 
the  Trustees  for  alleged  incompetency  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  there  never  has  been 
a time  in  its  histor}’^  when  it  was  in  a more  prosperous 
condition,  nor  when  it  possessed  a more  efficient  corps 
of  teachers  and  officers. 

It  would  afford  the  Board  a great  degree  of  pleasure 
to  find  in  our  Legislature  a sufficient  amount  of  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  our  institution,  to  make  an  official  visit 
at  as  early  a date  as  consistent  with  their  duties,  in  order 
to  make  a full  and  thorough  investigation  of  its  affairs 
and  management  during  the  past  two  years ; also  to  note 
the  improvements  made  by  them  since  my  last  published 
report,  1882. 

We  have  now  a full  complement  of  teachers  and 
officers,  and  can  cheerfully  testify  as  to  their  ability, 
qualifications  and  fidelity  in  the  various  departments. 
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Mrs.  Anna  0.  Whitcomb,  the  Matron  of  the  Institu- 
tion, has  in  a notable  degree  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
Domestic  Department — almost  unaided — in  a manner 
calculated  to  reflect  great  credit  upon  her,  as  a woman  of 
superior  executive  ability,  and  has  also  won  the  love  and 
respect  of  the  parents  and  pupils  by  her  care  and  atten- 
tion to  their  various  wants  and  necessities.  In  addition 
to  other  duties,  Mrs.  Whitcomb  devotes  one  hour  each 
day  to  a class  of  thirteen  pupils  in  articulation. 

The  Board  have  recently  secured  the  services  of 
Professor  D C.  Dudley  to  All  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  J.  W.  Blattner,  former  Principal  of  the 
Educational  Department  and  temporary  Superintendent 
of  the  Institution.  Mr.  Dudley  has  but  recently  resigned 
the  Superintendency  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  position  he  has  satisfactorily 
held  during  the  past  five  years.  Mr.  Dudley  has  been 
employed  as  Principal  of  the  Educational  Department. 
The  Board  feel  confident  that  his  experience  of  nine 
years  as  a teacher  in  the  North  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  together  with  his  other  qualifica- 
tions, will  make  him  an  acquisition  to  our  Institution, 
seldom  obtained. 

Hugh  M.  Harbert  is  doing  good  work  in  his  Depart- 
ment, and  is  also  editing  and  publishing  a weekly  paper, 
the  D.  M.  Index.  Several  of  our  pupils  are  learning  the 
art  of  jirinting  under  his  instruction.  Several  of  the 
older  pupils  of  the  school  have  already  gone  out  into  the 
world  prepared  to  make  a living  by  type-setting. 

Miss  Lizzie  Kirkpatrick,  another  of  our  teachers,  and 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  Institution  for  more  than 
two  years,  is  giving  general  satisfaction,  and  will  soon 
become  a superior  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

A.  J.  Lamoreaux,  a Deaf  Mute,  who  has  received  the 
principal  part  of  his  education  in  this  Institution,  is 
doing  good  work  as  a teacher,  and  is  deserving  of  en- 
couragement. 

To  Your  Excellency,  Governor  Grant,  the  Board 
would  tender  their  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  aid  and  en- 
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couragement  they  have  on  all  occasions  received  at  your 
hands,  and  for  the  interest  you  have  manifested  in  the 
success  of  one  of  the  noblest  charities  of  our  State.  Your 
frequent  visits  to  the  Institution  have  encouraged  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  they 
retire  from  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed  by 
you,  will  ever  remember  you  with  gratitude;  and  may 
you  and  yours  long  live  to  share  with  us  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  building  up  an  Institution  that  will  live 
and  prosper,  while  Colorado  continues  to  hold  its  position 
in  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

R.  G.  BUCKINGHAM, 

President  Board  oj  Trustees  Inst,  for  the  Mute  and  Blind- 
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EXPENSES 


OF  THE  MUTE  AND  BLIND 


INSTITUTE. 


$ 160  00 
5 55 
55  47 

283  82 
98  2t 

423  15 

Groceries  

6c6  08 
3 £9 
42  75 
51  00 
68  70 

Improvtments  and  repairs  

61  20 

LV 

7 50 
160  37 
MI  55 
76  96 

Medicine  and  medical  attendarxe  ... 

22  55 
33  «> 

1,246  25 

39  00 

66  32 
552  SO 

Expenses  in- 
curred by  new 
board  from 
Mar.  13  to 
Nov.  30,  1883. 

Total 
expenses 
for  the 
year  1883. 

S iq8  50 

$ 358  50 

. II  25 

16  80 

166  85 

222  32 

579  10 

579  i<> 

320  21 

604  03 

92  53 

190  79 

346 12 

769  27 

L»37  55 

1,137  55 

726  72 

726  72 

872  42 

1,478  50 

2IT  42 

215  31 

99  35 

142  10 

564  75 

615  75 

68  90 

137  60 

30  00 

30  00 

79  80 

X41  00 

291  74 

291  74 

59  50 

67  00 

200  89 

361  26 

169  25 

310  80 

173  35 

250  31 

420,  00 

420  00 

18  70 

18  70 

67  12 

89  *7 

no  80 

143  80 

32  45 

32  45 

8,438  01 

8.438  01 

4,042  18 

5,288  43 

302  01 

341  01 

'99  55 

265  87 

142^5  45 

'.757  95 

217  33 

217  43 

Total 
expenses 
for  the 
year  1884. 

Total 
expenses 
for  the 
years  1883 
and  1884. 

# 475 

20 

ro 

1 00 

1 ^ 

70 

67 

20 

84 

00 

322 

00 

544 

32 

146 

25 

725 

3S 

224 

828 

66 

126 

38 

317 

'7 

538 

38 

',307 

65 

236 

so 

1,374 

05 

660 

61 

'.387 

33 

1,852 

•3 

3,330 

^>3 

462 

iq 

677 

SO 

918 

46 

i,c6o 

S6 

1,452 

0( 

2,067 

76 

1,184 

11 

It32I 

71 

96 

00 

126 

c6 

270 

96 

4” 

96 

42 

80 

334 

54 

37 

5c 

104 

50 

847 

77 

1,209 

03 

342 

85 

653 

hS 

447 

10 

(97 

41 

420 

00 

33 

10 

51 

80 

73 

1 1 

162 

78 

1,447 

13 

1,590 

93 

302 

bo 

333 

05 

452 

34 

8,890 

35 

6,820 

11 

12,108 

54 

471 

24 

812 

25 

^9 

50 

365 

37 

2,4^9 

31 

4,207 

2b 

217 

43 

Total.. 


1^4,205  82 


$21,453  95525,659  77^22,899  47 


^8,559  24 
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D)\  JAMES  CORREY,  Treasurer,  in  Acc't  with 


RECEIPTS. 


From  State  Tax,  March  22, 1883 warrant  No.  6.964 


Ap 

April  i3 

May  22  

July  18  

September  22  

November  6 

January  14,  1884 

January  29  

February  7 

February  11  

February  18 

March  18 

April  

May  9 

June  16 

July  23  

September  22  

G.  K.  Stewan,  Treas,  old  Hoard  Trustees  

Building  Fund,  St piember  22.  1883  warrant  No  7,s5t 

Misccllane  >us  cources,  tuition,  interest,  and  amounts  refunded 

by  parents  lor  expenditures  on  account  of  pupils 

Deaf  Mute  Index 

Balai  ce,  overdraft  at  El  Paso  County  Bar.k 


7.042 

7i*i4 

7.1*2 

7,682 

8,030 

8.232 

8,541 
8,616 
8,728 
8-739 
8,7  4 
8,7‘5 
9.  09 
9.‘55 
9.306 
9.4^3 

9,675 


Total.. 


$4,000  00 

1.400  00 

2.000  00 

2.500  00 

1.500  00 
750  00 

204  59 

3.000  ot 

1 .000  00 

2.000  00 

2.500  00 
1,700  00 
2,100  00 

2.400  00 
3,0^0  00 

i,50J  CO 

700  o • 
500  00 
1,335  33 


34,089  9» 
6,000  00 

374  80 
353 1* 
3.685  58 


I hereby  certify  that  I have  examined  the  above  statement,  and 
find  the  same  to  be  correct  and  true. 

[SE.4.L.]  C.  H.  WHITE, 

Secretary. 
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THE  MUTE  AND  BLIND  INSTITUTE.  Or. 


EXPENDITURES. 


For  warrants  paid  from  March  14,  1883,  to  November  30,  1884 $44.3^3  4^ 

**  warrapis  issued  by  old  Board  ot  1‘rustees.  (These  warrants  were  issued 
by  the  old  Board,  and  as  the  money  received  from  G.  H.  Stewart, 

Treasurer  of  that  Board,  was  credited  to  State  Tax,  these  warrants 

were  charged  to  that  account  when  paid  by  the  present  Board) 150  00 


Total.. 


I 


$44,503  4« 


Correct; 


JAMES  CORREY, 

Treasurer. 
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To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Institute  for  Mute 

and  Blind  : 

Gentlemen:  — Since  taking  charge  of  this  Institute 
as  Matron  last  March,  and  Acting  Superintendent  and 
Matron  since  September  of  this  year,  the  health  of  the 
pupils  has  been  almost  perfect.  I consider  this  largely 
owing  to  our  hygienic  mode  of  living  and  our  efforts  to 
observe  nature’s  laws  as  nearly  as. possible. 

We  have  had  but  few  repairs  on  the  buildings.  I 
found  the  house  in  good  repair  and  well  kept,  with  a few 
exceptions,  and  comfortably  furnished,  for  which  the 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tailor,  my  immediate  pre- 
decessors. There  are  a few  changes  that  could  be  made 
that  will  give  convenience  and  save  time  and  labor.,  such 
as  doors  cut  between  the  Matron’s  present  apartments 
and  the  two  side  wings. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

While  the  present  Board  has  done  much  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  Institute,  their  means  would  not 
allow  them  to  undertake  some  extensions  which  I deem 
of  great  importance.  I do  not  now  refer  to  a separate 
building  for  the  blind.  This,  I think,  ought  to  be  done 
whenever  the  necessiW  is  fully  upon  us,  but  for  the  pres- 
ent we  have  ample  room  for  both  the  mute  and  blind, 
and  I cannot  conscientiously  urge  an  appropriation  for 
anything  which  I do  not  regard  as  absolutely  necessary. 

One  of  the  necessities  I would  mention  is  steam  heat- 
ing. This  is  the  most  economical  as  well  as  the  most 
effective  and  least  dangerous  of  all  methods  for  heating 
large  buildings.  The  present  arrangement  of  hot  air 
furnaces  has  proven  entirely  unsatisfactor}'.  Every 
windy  day,  and  3’ou  know  that  windy  days  are  numerous 
in  Colorado,  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  house,  in  spite 
of  all  that  can  be  done,  is  left  at  almost  outside  tempera- 
ture. Nor  is  it  practicable  to  heat  the  building  by  stoves, 
as  many  of  the  rooms  and  halls  have  no  flues  and  the 
danger  of  fire  would  be  far  greater.  I hope,  therefore, 
that  an  appropriation  will  be  made  to  put  in  steam  heat- 
ing, and  that  another  winter  will  find  us  with  the  matter 
of  warming  the  buildings  entirely  within  our  control. 
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TRADES. 

Another  important  matter  is  a better  provision  for 
teaching  the  boys  trades.  While  pursuing  their  educa- 
tion they  might  gain  quite  a knowledge  of  some  useful 
trade  that  would  assist  them  in  self-support  after  leaving 
school.  Their  infirmity,  of  course,  shuts  them  off  from 
professional  life  and  restricts  them  to  manual  labor.  It 
seen^s  to  me  that,  if  it  be  a legitimate  expense  to  educate 
deaf-mute  and  blind  children  intellectually  and  morally 
and  fit  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  it  is  equally  legi- 
timate to  double  the  efficiency  of  such  education  by 
placing  within  their  hands  the  power  to  provide  for  their 
physical  needs  when  they  go  forth  into  the  world’s  broad 
field  of  battle.  The  teaching  of  trades  in  the  Institute 
would  also  contribute  to  the  discipline  of  the  school. 
There  are  three  or  four  hours  ]>er  day,  after  arranging 
for  study  and  recreation,  when  some  of  the  pupils  are 
idle,  and  for  a boy  brim  full  of  energy  to  be  idle  is,  in 
most  cases,  for  him  to  be  in  mischief. 

First  of  all,  a suitable  building  should  be  provided 
for  all  the  trades  that  it  is  probable  we  shall  introduce, 
.and  then  they  should  be  put  into  operation  as  fast  as  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  pupils  should  justify  it. 

There  should  be  one  other  trade  introduced  at  pres- 
ent besides  printing,  which  is  proving  in  this  and  other 
Institutes  not  only  a good  trade  in  itself,  but  also  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  work  of  the  school  room.  In  its  pres- 
ent crowded  quarters,  however,  the  printing  office  fails  of 
accomplishing  all  that  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances would  be  possible.  The  printing  office  should 
have  power  for  running  its  presses,  and  other  trades  that 
may  be  introduced  may  also  need  the  aid  of  steam.  The 
laundry,  too,  might  be  made  more  effective  and  the  wash- 
ing done  with  much  less  cost  to  the  Institute,  if  it  were 
furnished  with  a few  simple  machines.  I suggest,  there- 
fore, that  an  appropriation  be  asked  for  to  extend  the 
“L,”  known  as  “The  Laundry,”  to  the  gas  house,  and 
that  in  this  new  building  quarters  be  provided  for  the 
printing  office  and  one  or  two  other  trades.  There  would 
.also  be  space  for  an  engine  room  at  the  extreme  end  of 
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the  building  and  next  the  gas  house,  where  it  could  bu 
conveniently  attended  toby  the  same  person  who  makes 
the  gas.  The  boilers  for  heating  the  building  could  be 
placed  in  the  same  room. 

You  will  please  allow  me  a word,  in  passing,  iu 
respect  to  trades.  While  it  would  be  well  to  make  the 
trades  taught  self-sustaining,  as  far  as  pos.sible,  still  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a trade  may  pay  financially 
and  yet  be  a perfect  failure,  when  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  usefulness  to  the  pupils  after  leaving  school. 
The  following  is  a list  of  the  trades  taught  in  the  various 
institutions  of  the  country:  Baking,  book  binding,  broom 
making,  cabinet  making,  carpentry,  chair  making,  coop- 
ery, dress  making,  gardening,  painting  and  glazing,  print- 
ing, shoe  making  and  tailoring.  I believe  the  tinner’s 
trade  would  be  as  valuable  a one  as  could  be  taught, 
especially  as  its  introduction  would  not  involve  a great 
outlay  for  machinery.  I think  in  no  trade,  unless  it  be 
printing,  can  a boy  reap  such  immediate  benefit  as  from 
the  tinner’s.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  the  older  insti- 
tutions of  our  country  have  not  taken  up  this  trade  and 
introduced  it  into  their  schools  ere  this.  As  yet,  I believe, 
none  have.  I regard  shoemaking  as  next  best. 

At  present,  two  afternoons  of  each  week  are  devoted 
by  the  mute  girls  to  fancy  work.  There  is  so  little  mutes, 
and  girls  especially,  can  do  for  self  support,  that  we  are 
giving  special  attention  to  this  branch,  as  a means  to  the 
end  of  aiding  the  girls  when  they  leave  school.  One 
afternoon  of  each  week  the  girls  iron,  the  remaining 
afternoons,  except  Saturday,  they  help  with  the  mending 
for  the  household  and  are  taught  plain  sewing.  Four  of 
the  girls  are  in  the  printing  office,  and  do  good  work. 
The  light  housework,  sweeping  and  washing  dishes  is 
done  by  the  mute  boys  and  girls. 

The  Blind  are  taught  bead  work  and  some  kinder- 
garten. The  blind  pupils  can  do  little  about  helping 
with  the  housework.  Their  time  out  of  school  is  largely 
devoted  to  music.  We  hope,  in  the  near  future,  to  have 
them  taught  some  of  the  ver}'  few  trades  that  the  Blind 
can  learn. 
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DAILY  PROGRAM. 


Rise 5:30  a.  m. 

Breakfast 6:30  a.  m. 

School  begins 8:30  a.  m. 

Bchool  closes 1:00  p.  m. 

Dinner Immediately  after  close  of  school. 

Recreation,  till 2:00  p.  m. 

Articulation,  from 2 to  3:30  p.  m. 

Printing  and  sewing,  from 2 to  5:00  p.  m. 

Supper 6:00  p.  m. 

Study  hours,  from 7 to  8:30  p.  m. 

Small  boys  retire  at 8:00  p.  m. 

All  retire  at 9:00  p.  m. 


The  school  is  increasing  all  the  time,  and  at  the 
present  time  everything  is  prosperous  and  harmonious. 
I congratulate  the  Board  on  securing  the  services  of  our 
present  principal,  Mr.  D.  C.  Dudley,  who  comes  to  us  with 
a ripe  experience,  having  been  in  the  North  Carolina 
Institute  ten  years  and  superintendent  of  the  Kentucky 
Institute  five  years.  He  comes  into  our  household  and 
invites  our  confidence  and  good  will  by  his  kindness  and 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  wants  of  all.  I believe  peace 
and  prosperity  come  with  him. 


Christmas,  New  Year’s  and  Thanksgiving  are  our 
legal  holidays.  We  think  it  best  to  give  no  other  vaca- 
tion through  the  term,  as  the  children  are  in  the  house 
most  of  the  time  and  get  restless,  and  as  “Satan  finds 
mischief  for  idle  hands,”  we  try  not  to  give  him  a chance. 
The  children  hail  these  days  as  oasis,  and  it  would,  in- 
deed, make  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  all  their  facul- 
ties rejoice  and  full  of  gratitude  to  see  these  unfortunate 
ones  enjoy  these  holidays,  especially  Christmas,  which  is 
peculiarly  the  children’s  day,  and  we  try  to  make  it  so. 
While  these  children  have  lost  much  that  we  have,  there 
are  some  things  they  possess  in  abundance  over  us.  One 
is,  the  faculty  of  enjoying  little  things.  I think  the 
ennui  speaking  and  seeing  people  often  feel,  is  to  them  a 
sealed  book,  and  much  of  the  strife  and  struggle  of  life 
they  miss,  and  hence  we  say,  “God’s  ways  are  the  best 
ways.” 
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This  report  would  fall  far  short  of  completeness  if  I 
failed  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  you,  gentlemen,  for 
your  ever  ready  support  and  sympathy,  your  deep  inter- 
est in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  your  generosity  in 
giving  us  all  that  comfort  can  wish.  It  has  been  a help 
and  pleasure  to  me  to  know  I had  your  hearty  co-opera- 
tion. 

Yours  truly, 

ANNA  0.  WHITCOMB, 
Acting  Super intmdent. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Institute  for  Mute 

and  Blind: 

Gentlemen: — The  close  of  another  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Institution  brings  before  us  the  duty  of  pre- 
senting a report,  and  upon  me,  as  the  head  of  your 
Educational  Department,  devolves  the  obligation  of  ex- 
hibiting the  present  status  of  the  school,  together  with 
what  has  been  done  since  last  report,  and  what  claims 
our  attention  in  the  immediate  future. 

Inasmuch  as  my  connection  with  the  Institution  has 
been  very  brief,  I shall  devote  what  I have  to  say  mainly 
to  matters  as  I find  them.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
who  have  received  instruction  since  last  report  (1882),  is 
fifty-nine — forty-seven  mutes  and  twelve  blind.  The 
number  in  attendance  at  present,  however,  is  the  largest 
that  has  ever  been  in  school  at  any  one  time,  viz.:  thirty- 
seven  mutes  and  ten  blind. 

DEAF  MUTE  DEPARTMENT. 

Comparing  this  department  of  the  school  as  it  is 
with  the  last  report  of  its  operations,  I do  not  detect  any 
material  changes,  either  in  methods  or  in  text  books 
used.  Then,  as  now,  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  written  language,  and  a large  share  of  the 
time  devoted  to  the  gigantic  task  of  mastering  its  various 
forms  and  idioms.  The  fact  seems  to  have  been  appre- 
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dated  that  to  be  ready  in  the  use  and  comprehension  of 
written  language  is  by  far  more  essential  to  a mute  than 
to  a hearing  person  ; it  is  his  only  avenue  to  a knowledge 
of  the  world  and  its  doings. 

Besides  this  daily  drill  in  language,  the  ordinary 
branches  of  the  public  schools  have  been  taught,  such 
as  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship  and 
Drawing.  Lessons  have  also  been  given  in  Scripture 
and  the  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Grammar  is 
taught  incidentally  in  composition. 

There  are  three  classes  in  this  department,  taught 
by  two  semi-mute  gentlemen  and  a speaking  lady.  The 
Principal,  as  was  suggested  in  a former  report,  has  been 
relieved  of  a special  class,  but  is  required  to  spend  his 
time  in  the  different  school  rooms,  giving  such  advice 
and  assistance  as  will  lead  all  to  work  toward  a common 
end,  and  by  those  methods  which  experience  has  demon- 
strated to  be  most  fruitful  of  good  results. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

This  class  consists  of  fourteen  pupils  and  is  taught 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Lamoreaux.  These  are  mainly  young 
pupils  who  have  been  under  instruction  from  three 
months  to  two  years.  They  are  taught  the  construction 
of  sentences  by  translations  from  signs  and  in  descrip- 
tions of  objects  and  actions.  Some  of  them  have  been 
taught  addition  and  penmanship.  The  text  books  are 
Latliam’s  First  Lessons,  Keep’s  First  Lessons,  and 
Robinson’s  Primary  Arithmetic. 

’SECOND  CLASS. 

There  are  thirteen  pupils  in  this  class,  which  is 
taught  by  Miss  Lizzie  Kirkpatrick.  Language  has  re- 
ceived due  attention  in  this  class.  It  has  been  taught 
by  question  and  answer,  by  translations  from  signs,  by 
descriptions  of  objects,  actions  and  pictures,  and  by  orig- 
inal compositions.  The  class  has  also  been  taught  arith- 
metic, penmanship  and  Scripture  lessons.  The  text 
books  used  are  Keep’s  First  Lessons,  Keep’s  School 
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Stories,  Ray’s  Primary  Arithmetic,  Hutton’s  Question 
Book,  Foster’s  Story  of  the  Gospel,  and  Feet’s  Scripture 
Lessons. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

This  class  numbers  ten  pupils  and  is  taught  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Harbert.  The  language  lessons  begun  in  the  lower 
classes  are  continued  here,  though,  of  course,  more  diffi- 
cult construction  is  undertaken.  Geography,  History, 
Arithmetic,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Scripture  Lessons 
are  also  taught.  The  text  books  used  are  Peet’s  Course 
of  Instruction,  Part  III.,  Monteith’s  First  Lessons  in 
Geography,  Robinson’s  Primary  Arithmetic,  Robinson’s 
Written  Arithmetic,  Hart’s  First  Lessons  in  Composition, 
Swift’s  Natural  Philosoph}',  Goodrich’s  History  of  the 
United  States,  International  Sunday  School  Lessons. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction  is  imparted  mainly  by  means  of  the  sign 
language,  though  a special  class  has  received  a supple- 
mental course  in  articulation.  We  do  not  mean  that  we 
teach  signs,  as  the  public  sometimes  supposes,  but  that  we 
teach  by  signs.  Any  deaf  mute  of  intelligence  will  invent 
a system  of  signs  by  which  he  can  hold  a sort  of  com- 
munication with  his  family  and  immediate  friends. 
These  signs  are  naturally  quite  crude  and  imperfect,  and 
when  he  enters  an  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  and  finds 
a S3'stematic  language  of  gestures  awaiting  him  —a  lan- 
' gugge  which,  under  master  hands,  has  been  undergoing 
development  for  the  past  century,  and  that  is  capable  of 
conveying  the  most  subtle  thoughts — he  immediately 
discards  his  former  rude  gestures  and  adopts  the  more 
perfect  mode  of  communication  that  falls  upon  his  eye  in 
whichever  direction  it  is  turned.  As  fast  thereafter  as 
his  mind  can  grasp  ideas  they  come  rushing  in.  His 
education  is  going  on  at  all  times,  in  school  and  out,  for 
whatever  of  knowledge  is  possessed  by  the  older  members 
of  the  schools,  soon  becomes  common  property.  This 
outside  training  prepares  the  mind  for  the  reception  of 
useful  knowledge  in  school,  and  bridges  over  the  chasm 
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that  yawns  between  teacher  and  pupil  when  they  stand 
before  each  other  for  the  first  time,  with  no  common 
mode  of  conveying  thought, 'the  one  to  the  other. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  natural  way  of  approach 
to  the  mind  of  the  mute,  and,  whatever  the  experiments 
in  other  directions,  the  great  mass  of  deaf  mutes,  if  edu- 
cated at  all,  must  be  educated  by  means  of  what  might 
appropriately  be  called  their  mother  tongue. 

ARTICULATION. 

A former  report  of  the  Institution  called  attention  to 
that  class  of  pupils  known  as  semi-mutes,  and  urged  the 
appointment  of  a teacher  of  Articulation  that  the,y  might 
receive  systematic  instruction  in  speech  and  lip  reading, 
and  have  preserved  to  them  whatever  power  they  pos- 
sessed in  spoken  language.  The  Board  afterward  acted 
upon  this  suggestion  by  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Annie 
0.  Whitcomb,  a lady  of  experience  in  both  the  manual 
and  oral  methods.  Mrs.  Whitcomb,  during  part  of  last 
session,  taught  a class  by  signs  in  the  morning  and  an- 
other by  articulation  in  the  afternoon.  Later  in  the  year, 
being  called  to  assume  the  duties  of  Matron,  she  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  morning  class.  The  class  in 
Articulation,  however,  is  still  under  her  instruction. 
Their  improvement  has  been  all  that  could  be  expected, 
and  fully  justifies  the  Board  in  incurring  the  expense. 
There  are  twelve  pupils  under  training — about  one-third 
of  the  school.  They  were  selected  as  combining  witbin 
themselves  those  elements  which  are  indispensable  to  sue-  ' 
cess  in  this  work.  Some  were  semi-mutes  and  either  had 
a remnant  of  speech  or  the  memory  of  sound,  and  others, 
though  congenital  mutes,  had  a strong  desire  to  speak 
and  will  power  sufficient  to  bear  them  over  obstacles. 
As  remarked  before,  the  most  of  the  class  have  made 
rapid  progress,  considering  the  short  time  they  have  been 
under  instruction.  Several  of  the  class  can  both  give 
utterance  to  sentences  and  take  them  from  the  lips  of 
others.  Their  enunciation,  of  course,  is  somewhat  im- 
perfect, for  only  by  hearing  may  pronunciation  and  in- 
flection be  corrected.  Still,  the  imperfect  speech  that  is 
attainable  is  highh’^  appreciated  by  both  children  and 
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parents.  What  words  can  express  the  bounding  joy  of 
a mother’s  heart,  when,  for  the  first  time,  she  hears  from 
lips  she  had  deemed  forever  sealed  the  precious  word, 
“ mother ! ” 

I should  fail  of  my  full  duty  were  I to  pass  this 
department  without  saj'ing  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
teachers  have  been  faithful  and  energetic  and  have  lab- 
ored assiduously  for  the  advancement  of  those  committed 
to  their  care.  The  character  and  extent  of  the  informa- 
tion of  the  pupils  will  compare  favorably  with  the  attain- 
ments of  classes  of  the  same  school  age  in  any  of  the 
institutions  with  which  I am  familiar.  This  is  true,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  in  a small  institution  like  ours 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  as  thorough  classification  as  per- 
tains in  larger  ones.  In  the  latter  a teacher  generally 
has  placed  in  his  hands  a class  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pupils 
of  the  same  mental  calibre,  there  being  from  twenty  to 
fift}'  new  arrivals  each  session  from  which  to  form  clas- 
ses ; while  in  a sparsely  settled  State  like  this  there  rarely 
enter  more  than  a half  dozen  a year.  As  an  inevitable 
result  there  are  several  divisions  in  each  class,  and  the 
teacher’s  time  is  so  divided  up  that  he  labors  at  a great 
disadvantage.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  should 
prompt  us  to  put  forth  every  endeavor  to  gather  all 
who  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution  within 
its  walls. 


THE  BLIND. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1883-84,  agreeable 
to  the  amendment  allowing  the  admi.ssion  of  the  blind 
into  the  institution  as  pupils,  a department  for  this  class 
was  organized,  with  Mrs.  C.  C.  Wynne  as  teacher.  The 
institution  was  very  fortunate,  in  the  inauguration  of  this 
new  movement,  to  secure  the  serv'ices  of  a teacher  of  such 
extended  experience. 

Mrs.  Wynne  had  taught  for  ten  years  in  the  Indiana 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  hence  was  entirely  familiar 
with  every  branch  of  the  work.  She  knew  just  what 
aids  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  text  books  would  be 
necessary  to  facilitate  her  instruction.  More  than  this, 
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she  brought  with  her  a love  for  the  blind  and  an  enthu- 
siastic interest  in  everything  that  would  inure  to  their 
benefit. 

The  school  opened  with  four  pupils,  but  the  number 
has  now  grown  to  ten.  A year  ago  (and  in  some  cases 
less  than  a vear)  these  pupils  did  not  know  a letter  in  the 
book ; now  four  of  them  read  in  the  primer,  and  four  of 
them  in  the  second  reader;  six  of  them  are  writing  with 
the  point  system;  six  can  multiply,  mentally,  any  num- 
bers between  1 and  1,000,  besides  committing  all  the 
tables  of  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic  and  learn- 
ing to  apply  them  in  simple  examples.  Object  lessons 
have  been  taught,  wherein  they  have  learned  the  size, 
shape,  habits  and  modes  of  life  and  uses  of  the  various 
animals;  and  map  teaching,  in  which  by  aid  of  a dis- 
sected map  a knowledge  has  been  gained  of  the  size, 
shape  and  location  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union. 
There  is  a daily  exercise  in  calisthenics,  the  little  ones 
are  trained  in  kindergarten,  and  all  the  pupils  in  bead 
work.  Supplemental  to  the  instruction  of  the  school 
room,  one  or  the  other  of  their  teachers  reads  to  them 
daily  out  of  the  newspapers  or  some  useful  and  interest- 
ing book. 

Being  shut  off  by  their  infirmity  from  the  beauties 
of  nature  perceivable  by  sight,  the  blind,  very  naturally, 
find  great  pleasure  in  music.  They  frequently  become 
quite  proficient  in  the  art  and  are  able  to  gain  a liveli- 
hood by  teaching  it  after  leaving  school.  Realizing  the 
importance  of  the  matter,  the  Board,  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  session,  decided  to  add  this  feature  to  the 
course  of  instruction,  and  selected  Miss  Mary  Churchman 
as  Mrs.  Wynne’s  assistant. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Churchman’s  thorough  musical 
education,  she  has  the  advantage  of  having  been  raised 
among  the  blind,  her  father  having  been  the  originator 
and  for  twenty-five  years  the  honored  superintendent  of 
the  Indiana  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Each  pupil  receives  individual  instruction  in  instru- 
mental music,  and  those  whose  voices  justify  it  in  vocal 
music. 
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The  success  which  has  attended  Miss  Churchman’s 
efforts  in  the  three  months  she  has  been  connected  with 
the  Institute  promises  well  for  the  future,  and  assures  the 
Board  that  they  made  no  mistake  in  her  selection. 

I desire  to  renew  the  suggestion  of  a former  prin- 
cipal that  the  law  should  be  so  amended  that  the  secre- 
taries of  school  boards  be  required  to  report  the  names 
of  the  parents  of  deaf  mutes  of  school  age,  within  their 
respective  school  districts,  immediately  to  the  president 
of  the  Board  or  the  principal  of  the  Institution.  As  the 
law  now  stands  it  avails  us  little.  If  secretaries  of  school 
boards  ever  make  any  reports  respecting  deaf  mutes  they 
never  reach  our  hands,  and,  as  a consequence,  there  are 
doubtless  many  mute  and  blind  children  in  the  State 
growing  up  in  ignorance  whom,  if  we  knew  their  address, 
we  might  bring  under  instruction. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  to  provide  liberally  all  nec- 
essary school  apparatus  leaves  me  very  little  to  suggest 
in  the  way  of  aids  to  instruction. 

The  school  rooms  of  the  Deaf  Mute  Department 
should  be  furnished  with  real  wall  slates  instead  of  slate 
composition.  The  prime  cost,  of  course,  would  be  consid- 
erable ; but,  in  the  long  run,  they  would  prove  as  cheap 
and  a great  deal  more  satisfactory  than  the  present 
arrangement. 

The  chapel  and  study  room,  too,  might  be  improved 
and  made  more  comfortable  by  the  introduction  of 
appropriate  seats  and  desks. 

In  a supplement  to  the  report  you  will  find  a cata- 
logue of  pupils  in  attendance  December  1, 1884,  and  also 
a list  of  those  who  have  entered,  and  of  those  who  have 
left  school  since  last  report. 

Thanking  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  institution  and  for  your  kindness  to  me 
personally,  I have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  DUDLEY, 
Principal. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 
In  Attendance  December  1,  1884. 
DEAF  MUTES. 


Name. 


Barton,  Chas.  A 

Barton,  Coral  B 

Beaver,  Celia 

Brooks,  Maggie 

Bullock,  Geo  H 

Butler,  Pairlee  R 

Calhoun,  Kate  C 

Capehart,  Joseph 

Bocken.  Spiel 

Fisher,  Chas.  E 

Goddard,  Essie  M 

Guymon.  James N 

Honeywell.  Cora  A 

Hubbard,  Paul  D 

Huffman.  Robt.  D 

Hunter,  Lula 

Kennedy,  Hattie  M.... 

Loughran,  Enos  B 

Mawhiny,  Bonita  M... 
J'cGi unity,  Stephen  .. 

Mortimer,  Will'ord 

Orr.  Jennie 

Reichenecker,  I.ouisa 
Reiehenecker,  Mary... 
Roddregar,  Nicholas.. 

Stark,  Chas  W 

Shideler,  Nancy  M 

Turner,  Maggie  R 

Verger,  Floyd 

Webb,' James 

Wilkins,  Appleton 

Wise,  Willie  T 

Wolpert,  D.  H 

Wooten,  Mary  F 

Young,  Cora 

Young,  Grace  E 

Young,  Sadie  M 


Age. 

POSTOFFICE. 

CotJMTY. 

15 

Canon  City 

Fremont. 

1.3 

Canon  City 

Fremont. 

12 

Loveland 

Larimer. 

13 

Denver 

Arapahoe. 

14 

Springer,  N.  M 

12 

Pueblo 

Pueblo. 

12 

Spring  Valley 

Douglas. 

8 

Colorado  Springs 

El  Paso. 

18 

Virginia  Dale 

16 

Rocky  Ford 

Bent. 

14 

Sunshine 

Boulder. 

18 

Mancos 

La  Plata. 

15 

Pueblo 

Pueblo. 

15 

Denver 

Arapahoe 

9 

Colorado  Springs 

El  Paso. 

14 

Colorado  Springs 

El  Paso. 

13 

Rifle 

Garfield. 

13 

Denver  

12 

Leadville  

13 

Denver 

Arapahoe. 

12 

Denver  

Arapahoe. 

14 

Buena  Vista 

Chaffee. 

13 

Como 

Park. 

11 

Como 

Park. 

7 

Conejos 

Conejos. 

12 

Elbert 

Elbert. 

13 

f^olorado  Springs 

El  Paso. 

11 

Pitkin  

Gunnison. 

8 

Denver 

20 

La  Porte 

Larimer. 

22 

Fort  Collins 

Larimer. 

12 

Boulder 

Boulder. 

17 

13 

Trinidad  

Las  Animas. 

12 

Evans  

Weld. 

15 

Evans 

Weld. 

10 

Evans 

Weld. 

BLIND. 


11 

18 

El  Paso. 

20 

Pueblo 

7 

McCabe,  Hugh  B 

12 

Central  City  

Gilpin. 

Morgan,  Chas 

~ 

Golden 

Jefferson. 

21 

Florence 

Prout,  Jennie 

16 

Golden 

Jefferson. 

Smith,  Walter  G 

8 

Colorado  Springs 

El  Paso. 

(Quintana,  Francisco 

18 

West  Las  Animas 

Bent. 

Note.— All  the  Blind  who  have  entered  school  are  now  in  attendance, 
except  two. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 
Who  have  Entered  School  since  last  Report. 
DEAF  MUTES. 


Name. 

Age. 

Postoffice. 

COUSTY. 

18 

Larimer. 
El  Paso. 
La  Plata. 
Arapahoe. 
El  Paso. 

Failor,  Henderson 

9 

18 

Colorado  Springs 

Mancos 

15 

Denver 

9 

i;5 

Denver  

u 

12 

Denver  

Ara))ahoe. 

•Arapahoe. 

.Yrapahoe. 

Conejos. 

El  Paso 

10 

Roddregar,  Nicholas 

shideler,  Maggie 

Wood,  Eliza 

a 

9 

Conejos  

Colorado  .Springs 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 
Who  have  Left  School  since  last  Report. 
DEAF  MUTES. 


Name.  \ Age.  Po.stoffice.  County. 


Brannin,  Alice  G ' l-i 

Bond,  Geo 21 

Campbell,  Maria  M 5 

Failor,  Henderson 9 

Gordon,  Rosa 9 

Llndstrom,  Annie 6 

Mattis,  Susie 18 

Mount,  Floyd 22 

Nash,  .Ino  C 18 

Nelson.  Henry  J 16 

Odell.  Kate 20 

Robinson,  Henry lu 

Swartz,  Mabel 8 

Taylor,  Marion  P 21 

*\Valker,  Ella 17 

Wood,  Eliza 9 


Park. 

Pitkin. 

Colorado  Springs 

El  Paso. 
Arapahoe. 
.Arapahoe. 
El  Paso. 

El  Paso. 
Chaffee. 

Colorado  Springs 

Colorado  Springs 

Sal  i da 

Weld. 

Denver 

Arapahoe. 

Arapahoe. 

Chaffee. 

Gilpin. 

8alida 

Russell  Gulch 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

BLIND. 


12 

9 

Elbert. 

‘Died  .September  12,  l£8-3. 
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